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secondary-school masters, for he was apparently not im-
pressed by those already in existence for elementary-school
teachers. He was also violently opposed to the Report of
the Schools Inquiry Commission, He regarded it as "the
heaviest blow education could have received." It is obvious
that he felt that the recommendations of the Commissioners
would be inimical to the success of Uppingham.1 This was
due almost entirely to the hard work and financial sacrifices
of himself and his staff, and not to the efforts of the govern-
ing body of the school. Thring even threatened to resign;
but the Commissioners, recognising that his was a special
case, gave way in large measure to him. But there was con-
siderable alarm among some of the headmasters of endowed
schools. While the Endowed Schools Bill was before
Parliament, they held a meeting to consider the situation,
Thring suggested that such a gathering should be held
every year, and invited his fellow-headmasters to meet at
Uppingham in December 1869. Thus was born the Head-
masters' Conference, which rapidly increased in sise and
importance and has ever since represented the "indepen-
dent* schools and remained suspicious of State interference,
Finally, it should be noted that Thring was a keen advocate
of higher education for girls and women and that he was the
first public-school headmaster to start a school mission in
the East End of London.

Thring interests us, not only because of his vivid and
dynamic personality, but also because he is an exponent in
practice of much of the progressive educational theory of
his time. Like Matthew Arnold, he hates the cramping
routine of 'payment by results* and the formal, illiberal con-
ception of education which it illustrates; like Ruskin, he
believes in the ennobling influence of a beautiful and

1 He had even made a formal protest in, writing against the teaching in his school
being inspected. See Report, vol. xvi, p. 133.